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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
AND THE RECENT REPORTS 


P. HAVARD-WILLIAMS 


Ihe university libraries have undergone two scrutinies in the past 
welve months; the Committee on New Zealand Universities consist- 
ng of Sir David Hughes Parry (Chairman), Mr. G. C. Andrew of 
he University of British Columbia, and Dr. R. W. Harman, sat from 
September to December 1959;' Dr. A. D. Osborn, Librarian of the 

niversity of Sydney visited New Zealand in November and Decem- 
er.” University libraries have thus been considered as part of the 
institutions they serve, and as part of the library system of the 
ountry. 

The picture of the present situation provided by both reports is 
epressing. The special libraries, according to Dr Osborn, have 
strengths as well as weaknesses, but the university libraries have only 
jong-standing weaknesses; “even by New Zealand standards the 
Report of the Committee on New Zealand Universities, 1959. Wellington, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1960. 

PA. D. Osborn, New Zealand Library Resources. Wellington, New Zealand Library 
Association, 1960. 
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(Osborn, p. 23). Dr. Osborn traces the dreary history of attempis 
at better things, as each successive proposal met with a lukewar» 
acceptance, or no action at all. Consequently the university librari-:s 
are small and inadequate. The Parry Report states: 

...New Zealand students have not available to them workiig 

collections of a size regarded as essential elsewhere. It is further 

apparent that the rate of accession has for some time not becn 
adequate to meet the increasing demands of more students and 
more areas of study...the present library buildings are not ade- 
quate for undergraduate and professional educational purposes 
and the libraries suffer from lack of policy direction and financiai 
support (p. 71). The work of the academic staff in all departments 
is hampered by a general lack of secretarial assistance, and by 
staff shortages in the libraries, particularly in the reference sections 

(p. 61). 

This, then, is the present picture: inadequate book stocks, inadequate 
buildings and inadequate staffing, with a lack of policy resulting 
from prolonged but hopeless attempts to fill the immediate gap rather 
than to make a policy for the future. 

Both reports are quite firm in the position they take on the import- 
ance of the university library. 

No university can hope to function properly as an institution of 

higher learning unless the students and teaching staff have access 

to the books, papers and periodicals that are necessary for the 
pursuit of their studies (Parry, p. 70). For undergraduates there 
should be sufficient books and adequate reading space, for post- 
graduates there should be enough collecting depth to support ad- 
vanced studies, and for the academic staff a degree of quality should 
be realised in the bookstock to enable the universities to attract 
and keep quality teachers, to prepare them for research projects 
overseas, and to enable them to continue their investigations on 

return from sabbatical leave (Ostorn, p. 64). 

As is evident from Dr Oskorn’s historical introduction, what is 
lacking is money, for the libraries have been starved of adequate 
financial resources since their inception. In 1931, the Carnegie Cor 
poration of New York offered $5090 a year to each of the four 
libraries for three years, provided certain conditions were met, but 
as Dr Osborn states, “the ball was fumbled again,” and it was only 
in 1946 that the last of the four qualified for the grant. Since the 
Second World War, some real progress has been made, though at 
a relatively slow pace. 

What, then, of the future? Dr Keyes Metcalf had already stated 
in 1958 that New Zealand could not afford four great research 
libraries, and this view was accepted both by the Parry Committee 
and Dr Osborn. Nevertheless, a great deal needs to be done to provide 
adequate library facilities. “It remains of great importance that the 
university libraries as a whole should provide good working collections 
for both teaching staffs and students” (Parry, p. 70). 
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Ir Osborn states that each of the university libraries should be 
ja ing 10,000 and preferably 20,000 journals currently each year 
in ead of the 1,000-2,000 taken at present. At an average cost of 
al out £4 a journal, this needs a recurrent grant of at least £40,000 
pc annum: books to match these resources would require at least 
ar ther £40,000 which, with an administration grant of £5,000 would 
bi 1g the total annual library grant to £85,000: this compares with 
a ‘rant of £25,000 per annum asked for by the university librarians 
in their submission to the Parry Committee. The universities and 
th ir librarians on this reckoning will therefore have to raise their 
si: its considerably if they are to meet further demands adequately, 
ac ording to Dr Osborn. What accounts for the disparity between 
£5,000 and £25,000 per annum? First, as the universities grow 
la yer, a very considerable amount of duplication will be necessary 
if tudents are to be able to pursue their studies efficiently. The Parry 
C. mmittee considered that present conditions in the university libraries 
pi: judiced students’ chances of completing their courses satisfactorily 
an recommended immediate non-recurrent grants of £10,000 each 
to the four university libraries and £5,000 to each of the agricultural 
college libraries “to remedy some of the more obvious deficiencies 
in the basic undergraduate collections, particularly by the provision 
of adequate numbers of multiple copies of frequently used reference 
works” (p. 72). Secondly, Dr Osborn’s estimate of the annual grant 
included recognition of the present state of the secondhand book 
market. The tragedy of the situation in New Zealand is that had 
more adequate grants come to hand in response to earlier protests, 
the collections could have been built up at a fraction of present day 
cost. The problem is now whether the necessary secondhand material 
can be bought at all; new methods of photographic reproduction can 
be used to provide working copies of out-of-print books but at a 
price. This price New Zealand will have to pay—the price of con- 
tinuous past neglect—if university library resources are to be adequate 
for students and of sufficient quality to attract teaching staff of good 
calibre in a highly competitive and rapidly expanding international 
market. More money in reserve funds is required to buy up scholars’ 
private libraries before they reach disintegration by sale in piecemeal 
lots at the hands of the secondhand booksellers; so as to develop 
the university collections “in depth.” 

But as Dr Osborn points out, money is not the only factor. Univer- 
sity libraries must make a determined effort to attract gifts both 
from within New Zealand and from overseas. Gifts may come both 
irom private individuals either in New Zealand or from those overseas 
with some New Zealand connection; they should also be sought from 
institutions which offer material internationally. A great deal of such 
material, however, is offered on exchange—much of it is listed in 
the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries—and New Zealand libraries should 
be husbanding their books and journals to offer in return. It is not 
on'y a inatter of offering duplicate exchange material but also pur- 
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chased volumes, for instance, New Zealand journals. These can usually 
be bought for less than the subscription of a foreign journal. 


Here, however, we have to consider money problems again: the 
organization and routine work of an exchange programme requircs 
staff, and the libraries are inadequately staffed at present for the wor< 
they are trying to do. For the development of a better service, the 
staffing problem must be solved. With this goes the question cf 
salaries. The Parry Committee recommended the salary of a senicr 
lecturer in charge, £1,900-£2,150, for University Librarians, with 
the possibility of an increase up to a professorial salary of £2,800. 
This salary would entail increases in the grades of deputy, sub-, and 
assistant librarians. How essential these are to retain, let alone attract, 
good staff may be gauged from the fact that 150 assistant library 
staff will be required in.the next two or three years in Sydney and 
Melbourne alone where there is a lack of qualified librarians. 


Relatively slender resources must be used to the utmost, and good 
quality staff will help the situation. But both Dr Osborn and the 
Parry Committee recognized that there must be some coordination 
among the libraries. The Parry Committee proposed a standing com- 
mittee on library resources “to keep under review the university and 
college library needs, having in mind particularly: 


1. The provision of more adequate undergraduate collections in 
each of the constituent institutions, with sufficient supporting 
material for staff study; 


NM 


The provision of adequate library collections for professional 
education, where professional schools exist; 


3. The provision and location of adequate research material in 
fields of special importance to New Zealand life and develop- 
ment; 

4. The relationships and facilities which ought to exist, in order 
to make the best use in the national interest, of the special! 
holdings of each university library and of the other national 
libraries; 

5. The place of the university libraries within a national library 
system, 

6. The need to train, recruit, and retain library staffs of the 
quality and in the quantity required (pp. 71-2). 

While there exists machinery in the New Zealand Library Association 
for library cooperation on a national scale, the need for cooperation 
within the university is no less pressing; with coordination in this 
field those concerned should have an intimate knowledge of resources 
and demands within the universities as a whole and not only a 
knowledge of the libraries. A great deal of consultation needs to be 
undertaken not on what has been done (as too often happens) but 
on what it is proposed to do. The role of the Standing Committee 
implies a greater interest on the part of all those concerned with 
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u iversity policy in libraries: its importance is marked by the tact 
th it it is the only standing committee of the principal University 
( ‘ants Committee which is specifically mentioned in the Parry Report 
|e Report also points out that professorial boards should take a 
g eat deal more interest in library policy making, assuming “more 
ponsibility than they have hitherto, to ensure balanced growth” 

72). The active and continued interest of the boards is essential, 
iv leed, if libraries are to get their “fair share of the university cake,” 
b ing regarded not as another university department fighting for a 
sare, but as a university service, the financing and organisation of 
wich is of concern to the head of every department. 

Each of the university libraries has, on the whole, been sensitive 

i the needs of its institution, but all four need to develop their 
r.sources in accommodation, in book stock, in service in order to 
pay their part in the much enlarged university system that appears 
to be arising. The Parry Committee and Dr Osborn appreciate this: 
i is to be hoped that the universities realise this also. 


— aT 





STC AND WING STC BOOKS 
IN DUNEDIN 


DAVID G. ESPLIN 


The purpose of this article is twofold, to make known the holdings 
of English books published before the year 1701 in some Dunedin 
libraries, and to supply additions and corrections to extant catalogues. 
Ihe libraries whose books are listed here are those of Knox College 
(DKn), Selwyn College (DSe), the University of Otago (DU) and 
the Medical School at that University (DU:M). I would like to 
take this opportunity to thank the librarians of these institutions for 
their assistance. 

The first part of this article lists copies of those books that fall within 
the period of A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave’s A Short-title Cata- 
logue of Books Printed in England, Scotland & Ireland ... 1475-1640. 
London, The Bibliographical Society, 1926. There are one hundred 
and one titles listed divided among the libraries as follows, Selwyn 
College forty-three, University Library thirty-three, Knox College 
twenty-six. 7 

The abbreviation (imp.) means that the volume suffers from obvious 
imperfections only, as time has not allowed a full bibliographical check 
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289 
552 
706 
824 
1109 
1167 
2098 
2119 
2177 
2179 
2215 
2245 
2294 
2321 
2565 
2624 
2670 
2798 
3534 
3768 
* 4425 
4507 
4529 
4874 
4875 
5138 
5378 
5398 
5493 
5687 
6008 
6009 
6294 
6301 
6385 
698 | 
6994 
7033 
7038 
7100 
9284 
10473 
10576 
10701 


to be made of each volume. Photostatic copies of complete books have 
been included and are indicated by the abbreviation (photo. ). 


CHECK-LIST OF STC ITEMS 


DSe 

DKn 

DSe 

DSe 

DKn 

DSe 

DKn (N.T. only) 
DKn (imp.) 
DKn (imp.) 
DU 

DSe 

DSe (imp.) 

DU 

DKn (v.2 only) 
DSe (imp.) 

DU 

DU 

DSe, DU (Two copies) 
DKn 

DSe 

DKn 

DU 

DU 


DSe) See note below under Caussin, Nicolas. 


DSe} 
DU 


DSe (Two copies) 
DSe 

DKn 

DKn 

DSe 

DSe 

DKn 

DSe (imp.) 
DSe 

DU (photo.) 
DSe 

DSe 

DKn (imp.) 
DSe 





ks have F (1139 DSe 
12460 DSe 
13040 DSe 
13158 DU (imp.) 
13250 DSe 
13462 DSe (imp.) 
13661 DSe (imp.) 
13676% DSe (imp.) 
14058 DU 
14629 DSe (v. 2, 4, 5, 6) 
15241 DSe (imp.) 
15771 DU 
16345 DSe 
16405 DU 
17598 DSe 
17642 DU (photo.) 
18031 DU 
18037 DSe 
18042 DU 
19579 DU 
19584 DU 
19591 DU 
19648 DKn 
19649 DKn (v.2 only) 
19651 DKn (v.3 only) 
20458 DKn 
20536 DU 
210728 DSe 
21729 DU 
21806 DU 
22178 DSe 
22246 DKn 
23039 DSe 
23040 DSe 
23065 DU 
23340 DSe (imp.) 
23600 DKn 
23725 DU 
24021 DU 
24405 DSe 
24542 DKn 
24546 DKn 
25031 DKn (imp.) 
25054 DKn 
25208 DKn (With a fourth volume with the same imprint 
and date) 
25801 DU 
25900» DU 
25912 DU (imp.) 
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BOOKS APPARENTLY NOT RECORDED IN THE STC 


In Knox College Library: Catvin, JEAN. The sermons of M. lokn 


Calvin vpon . . . Deuteronomic. Tr. A. Golding. fol. H. Middleton 
f. T. Woodcock, 1583. 


In Selwyn College Library: Caussin, Nicotas. The holy court, 
volumes one and two, which do not appear to be the same as either, 
4872/4873, or to agree with the description given in A. F. Allisen 
and D. M. Roger’s A Catalogue of Catholic Books in English Printed 
Abroad or Secretly in England, 1558-1640. Bognor Regis, 1956, 2 pts. 


IMPERFECT COPIES NOT FULLY IDENTIFIED 


In Selwyn College Library there are the following books which lack 
at least their title-pages: 


Cooper, THOMAS, Bp. Thesaurus lingue Romane & Britan- 
nice. cf. nos. 5686—5690. KNOLLEs, RicHARD. The generalle historic 
of the Turkes. Probably no. 15055. Latimer, HuGu, Bp. Frutefull 
sermons. Probably no. 15277. Sarpi, Paoco. The historic of the Coun- 
cel of Trent. cf. nos. 21761—21763. 


In the University Library: QUARLES, FRANCIS. Divine poems. cf. 
nos. 20533—20535, Wing Q70—Q75. 

As well as these there are in Knox College Library two very im- 
perfect books that have not been identified at all. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Reprints of this article will be available for sale soon after the 
publication of the last of the series. Orders should be placed promptly 
with the Hon, Editor. 





SOME N.Z.L.A. PUBLICATIONS 


New Zealand Library Resources, by Andrew D. Osborn. 1960. Report 
of a survey made under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 


7s. 6d. (members 5s.) plus postage 


Special Libraries and Collections; a New Zealand Directory, 1959. 
5s., plus postage 


Who’s Who in New Zealand Libraries, 1958. 
5s., plus postage 


Available from the Registrar, N.Z.L.A., P.O. Box 5103, Wellington. 
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| LIBRARY SERVICE FOR CHILDREN, | 


M. lokn 
fiddleton 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 
y om FOR CHILDREN— 


is either, 
Fst: NEW ZEALAND 


6, 2 pls. BARBARA PURTON 


[he number and range of good books available to New Zealand 
children today, in bookshops, in public libraries, and through school 
lich lack F |ivraries and the School Library Service, is greater than anyone 
would have dreamt possible when that service began in 1942. Very 
few worthwhile titles can have escaped its capable selection staff, 
and any of these can be borrowed. In his report on New Zealand 
library services Andrew Osborn complimented us on the well-chosen 
bookstocks in even our smallest libraries, and a good library service 
for children. In spite of his commendation, I wonder if we have 
now reached a stage when we can look beyond our bookstock, 
ems. cf. and say that its quality is not the end of children’s librarianship, 
important as it may be. As Mrs Dorothy White said in her Con- 
ference address this year, “A children’s librarian is concerned with 
children just as much as she is concerned with children’s books.” 
Lionel McColvin, in the UNESCO study from which my title is 
borrowed advocates a fairly lengthy training for this very special 
branch of librarianship. Is it perhaps now time that further thought 
ifter the was given to reviving the Association’s scheme for a Children’s 
promptly Librarian Certificate, covering education and child psychology as 
well as book selection, to improve existing services and to improve 
the status of children’s librarians in relation to other members of 
the profession? 

From my own experience I could add the following to Mrs 
White’s statement: besides being a qualified librarian knowing the 
techniques of book acquisition and care, charging systems and staff 
control, the children’s librarian must understand children and young 
people and get on well with them; she must know how to talk 
. Report to people; she must be enthusiastic about books and able to transfer 
‘poration her enthusiasm to others; she must have imagination and put it to 
work, in display, in book selection, and in classification (even when 
; postage this is done in a central department, as it was in my large library, 
she must advise the cataloguer when to substitute simple terms 
for the scientific, and when to ignore the finer divisions of Dewey): 
more than any other a children’s librarian must know her books 
and relate them to her borrowers—know the stories and the picture 
hooks, know where to find information quickly when the youngsters 
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This is the first of a series of articles on aspects of library service for children 
llington. specially commissioned for New Zealand Libraries. 
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rush in after school, know when to admit ignorance or guess at 4 
garbled request. At the present time all those things can only bz 
learnt “on the job”. 

Beginning at the Wellington Public Library was not like making 
a start in a newly erected small library with new bookstock and new 
borrowers. To a large extent the pattern was already establishec. 
The basic reference books were already in the libraries, as well as 
a large stock of fiction and non-fiction and picture and vertical files. 
We had our catalogue and shelf list for location guides, and pro- 
cedure for borrowing between the central library and branches, policy 
on school visits and holiday extension work, staff-training and rela- 
tions with other parts of the library had all been worked out, and 
the hard core of borrowers were well established. But there were 
problems, some of which are no doubt likely to remain problems, 
but I feel some discussion of how we attempted to meet them might 
be valuable. 

One of the biggest problems in dealing with an established library 
is to keep the stock up-to-date. One needs courage to discard, and 
a knowledge of old and new titles so that the poorer books can 
be replaced by better ones. I went to the public library with the 
advantage of having worked with the biggest single collection of 
children’s books held anywhere in New Zealand, the School Library 
Service’s headquarters stock in Wellington. No amount of biblio- 
graphic help can substitute for a chance to see a really wide range 
of children’s books, some excellent, others even very poor, if one 
is to develop a skill in evaluation and that instinct which enables 
one to detect the gups in one’s stock, and recognise when the older 
title has lost its value. 
THOUGHTS ON EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

Extension activities are often spoken of as though they were the 
fundamentals of children’s librarianship. Many of these ideas ori- 
ginated in charitable libraries established in the poorer areas ol 
Europe and the United States, in many of which the library serves 
as a community centre, sometimes almost as a home for the under- 
privileged. Extension activities have a very important function in 
those circumstances, but from one’s reading one sometimes derives 
the 'mpression that birthday parties, puppet theatre and hobby clubs 
could force the reading of books right out of the library! | wonde> 
how far these activities ought to be part of the general service? 
I would agree that everything about a children’s department ought 
to be inviting—bright walls, comfortable chairs, a table or two 
for study or schoolbags, adequate and novel displays, cosiness_ in 
winter and coolness in summer. But books and reading are the 
purpose of the library, and beyond seeing that children are given 
every encouragement to read or look at books and pictures, how 
far should we go? Story hours can be a godsend to the mothe 
of pre-school children who leaves them in your care when she goes 
shopping, but wouldn't a morning at kindergarten be better? Posters 
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ar | window displays take ages to do, but does anyone Jook at them, 
es ecially when they have been up for six weeks (or six years)? 
C ildren’s Book Week gives everyone a lot of work, but does it pro- 
di ce any more readers? Should a local authority provide funds and 
st ‘T to entertain. large numbers of children, or in the face of com- 
pc ition from better equipped commercial organisations, to conduct 
ul satisfactory and ill-attended functions? All of these questions must 
he faced. 


From my own experience I would say that libraries are wasting 
their time if anything done in the library could be done better by 
ol ier groups. 


Children’s Book Week is an excellent idea for acquainting the 
world at large with advances in book production for children, and 
for making a special effort to display new or outstanding books 
But, I feel, the publicity must be a community effort, with displays, 
talks, competitions, film screenings, readings from great books, all 
cerried out where the non library user can get to know about them. 
Within the public library, if the stock is well chosen and the librarian 
knows the books, display and publicity is going on all the time. 


With regard to room display, posters do help to brighten dull 
walls, but they take a great deal of time to do.- Children appreci- 
ale modern paintings (often more than their parents do) and many 
libraries have a lending service of prints, some of which could be 
displayed in a children’s room. There is always a danger when 
hand-painted posters are displayed that a too juvenile or senti- 
mental atmosphere might be created. A regular art show of children’s 
own efforts can stimulate interest and variety, and some of the trave! 
posters which agents are only too willing to supply are bold, colour- 
ful and much better produced than the average librarian can aim 
at. A certain number of notices are always necessary in a library, 
but few non-professionals can do even a simple style of lettering 
quickly and neatly. There are manufactured letters or stencils which 
aren't too expensive and are very adaptable. An important point to 
remember is that if you haven’t spent hours of your own time on 
notices Or posters you won't mind changing them often. In a large 
library system, or where there is a regional grouping the cost of 
printing notices might be justified. 

What about story hours? After experience with small groups of 
a similar age visiting as a school class, and the 100 plus which 
regularly turned up in the holidays | would say emphatically that 
story hours are only worthwhile from the librarian’s point of view 
when the child is led to reading a particular book by hearing some 
or all of it read aloud. I agree with Dr Osborn that “story hours 
should become a feature of children’s work”, but I disagree in 
thinking that it is only a question of staff time. A session cannot 
be successful if unskilled story-tellers are reading to a large group 
ranging in ages from two or three upwards, and choosing a picture 
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hook because even the youngest will understand it. Better to scree1 
a film like “The Red Balloon” which really does have somethin : 
to offer every child. In fact, | would say that it is better for the 
children’s librarian to encourage the production of first-class films 
for children, advocate the recording of some of the best children’s 
stories read by professional actors, and see that these are availabl: 
in the library, and to do anything she can to prevent the production 
of inferior items on radio or television, than to attempt to compet: 
with this commercial world. Where story-hours can be a success 
is within the framework of a class visit, at special times like 
Christmas and Easter, or in an established “library club” where the 
members can hear regularly the great folk tales of the past or the 
works of some newer writers who are not always easy to understand 
at a first reading. Only a trained voice can hold the attention oi 
100 to 200 children without being worn out in the process. In 
smaller towns, particularly, the local drama group might be able 
to supply readers. However the stories are told or read, whether 
in the library, or in the local theatre, or over the radio in the 
excellent “Broadcast to schools” sessions, the common aim should 
be to introduce young people to new friends and ideas which the, 
can meet again at any time in the pages of a book. 

Children’s librarianship, more than any other branch of the pro- 
fession, is concerned with educating the borrowing public, and 
many visitors to a children’s room come to find out about books 
as much as to borrow them. My experience was that parents were 
often deputed to find books for their children, never an easy task 
when one considers the range of abilities and ages met with in 
a large centre, but important if faith in library as well as in parent 
is to be maintained. Mothers generally had at least the pre-school 
children with them, but every lunch-hour there was a flood of fathers 
from the outlying areas not served by city or borough libraries. 
Contrary to my preconceptions | found these fathers interested and 
often enthusiastic about their children’s books. One, a university 
professor, lovingly handled an illustrated introduction to the atom, 
hut agreed that at three his son was a bit young to get much from 
it. Others spoke of Johnnie’s reading difficulties and welcomed any 
help. On the advice of the Department of Education we made no 
attempt to supply texts for teaching reading, but we could give a 
useful service in supplying simple attractive books to encourage the 
struggler, including the new settler learning English. Other queries 
ranged from suggested titles for school prizes and Christmas pre- 
sents and advice on buying encyclopedias, to advice to would-be 
authors. Inside or outside the library, a children’s librarian neve: 
seems to stop thinking and talking about children’s books. One o! 
the most interesting talks | was asked to give was to the local branc' 
of the Teachers of Speech and Drama, to introduce them to new 
writers like William Mayne, the poetry of James Reeves and lan 
Serraillier, and the inspired nonsense of Dr Seuss, and | regularl\ 
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scree 1 Iressed mothers’ clubs and kindergarten and training college 
nethin » st: dents. . : 
for the — . , ' , , 
gt For a general statement of the aims of a good children’s service 
iIdren’s | lo not think we can do better than consider Miss E. Carnell’s 
vailable fi‘ 2 criteria, as outlined in this journal: 
duction (1) to assist in the mastery of the mechanics of reading and to 
ompet: cultivate pleasurable associations with it; 
— (2) to give the child acces; to the best literature of his genera- 
es like tion; : 
ere the 
or the (3) to be a means of correlating the curriculum and relating it to 
erstand the wider fields of knowledge; 
on “sn (4) to widen the child’s indirect experience; 
e able (5) to teach the use of books as tools. 
Vhether 
in the It has frequently been argued that these criteria do not apply equally 
should in all libraries, that there are, for instance, different functions in 
‘he the) school and public library systems. My own concept of the education 
process (and practice within our schools at present) would argue 
that both can contribute to all these aspects. Certainly the teaching 
le pro- 2 BN 
of the mechanics of reading is a school function, but even this is 
‘ak made much easier when the child is encouraged to find books at 
myporsns an early age and to supplement his school reading book at every 
stage of ability. Each of the other criteria is important in the 
sy task 
ee general learning process and childhood is the great learning time. 
vith in But the public library is an important part of our civilised life, 
parent just as much as the department store and the sports ground. It is 
“schoo! a utility provided by and for ratepayers, and their children have 
fathers the right to make use of all its facilities, informational as well as 
Prarie. recreational. A visit to the library can be a training in citizenship, 
ed and too! 
iversit) 
atom. Where I see the greatest need at present is for better understand- 
dice ing and coordination between the public library and the schools. The 
“oe public library can invite schools to come to its special activities or 
to send classes for regular sessions, to meet the library and the 
ade ” librarians. By coming on such visits, children and teachers can learn 
give a what the public library has to offer; where it can extend the school’s 
ige the own book collection (including School Library Service loans) with 
queries fiction and picture books, and with reference materials, especially 
IS. pre- newspaper files, yearbooks, etc. Quite as important in my view 
suld-be the youngsters can be shown 2 large catalogue in operation (and | 
neve! found many ten-year-olds could understand how to use it), and 
Ine o' also learn why we have public libraries, and what we must do to 
branc! sufeguard and maintain their stock. As a locally financed utility the 
o new public library should not duplicate services provided on a nationa! 
nd las scale, and every endeavour should be made to acquaint the public, 
gularl\ particularly school teachers, with the difference. Too often we found 
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school teachers asking for “extra books, for the class to use”, somc- 
limes not even aware that School Library Service supplies such class 
loans. Contrary to the view of some that pre-school groups shoul | 
get collections of books from the public library, I feel that a publi: 
library service is an individual one and no group should expect 
group privileges in the way of loans. After all, six mothers wit) 
three books each can read all the stories needed at a play centre, 
und the responsibility is shared! Although project queries can b: 
exhausting of books and of librarians’ stamina, if a child is en- 
thusiastic enough to seek information outside the school or hom: 
library, whatever the topic, the public library should be the obvious 
place to come. | do believe, however, that when school libraries 
are adequately developed they should take over more of the request 
work done by a children’s library in purely curriculum topic 
especially where information is readily available. 

THE YOUNG ADULT BORROWER 

Suggestions are always being made about how young people 
should make the transition from children’s to adult departments. 
It has been observed that there is a marked falling off of borrowers 
in the mid-teens when young people leave school, but this is some- 
times just as marked at an earlier stage, when the pressure of school 
activities, games and social clubs puts reading into a minor role. 
By the time school days are over the habit of reading is broken, 
and it is difficult to re-establish it in the unfamiliar world of the 
adult library. 

One of the most satisfactory means of keeping teenagers inter- 
ested in the library is to have a special collection for their benefit 
housed in the adult department, chosen from books specially written 
for this age group or the most attractive and appealing of the adult 
stock generally. But such a collection is, I feel, not enough. A 
library of any size needs a trained person to direct the reader 
beyond the “Young adult” collection and through the maze of the gen- 
eral stock. New Zealand libraries are committed to a policy of 
“free and rental” in its bookstock, and this is not the place to 
comment on that policy except as it affects young readers. A good 
“Young adult” collection will cater for all tastes and abilities within 
obvious limits, but once beyond this special collection it is often 
difficult to supply suitable books to those who cannot enjoy the 
sustained effort that much of the more serious fiction demands. 
However well balanced the free and rental stock is, there will 
inevitably be some readers who cannot find a free book to read. 

1 think the idea of a class visit to the library could be extended 
to cover all school leavers, the non-academic to the scholarship 
class. The latter group usually find out about the public library 
anyway, but the fifteen-year-olds who associate reading with the 
duller aspects of school work can oe awakened to some of its joys 
when books on art, homecrafts, music, mechanical and other -hobbies 
are shown to them, and they are introduced to magazines and other 
lighter publications. 
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For the keen readers who keep in the library there is the problem 
of deciding at what age they may put aside childish things and be 
omoted to “Young adult” or adult stock. The answer seems to 
to maintain a degree of flexibility covering the years at which 
» youngsters can be expected to be at post-primary schools. When 
king information or standard fiction writers a sixteen-year-old 
not necessarily affronted by the proximity of the picture book 
cllection, and a thirteen-year-old considers it a mark of maturity 
d privilege to get the more adult kinds of books from the special 
llection in the adult part of the library. We found this division 
upper level stock useful in satisfying the demands of schooi 
llabuses and the range in interest and abilities from the unadven- 
urous and slower reader to the sophisticated near adult. The refer- 
ence needs of these youngsters are often more complex than either 
their younger brothers and sisters, or their parents, and material 
required may be of picture book or university text level. The solution 
worked out in Wellington was to make adult non-fiction available 
to those attending post-primary schools, but to encourage them to 
continue making their requests to the children’s room staff. In this 
way material could be collected and put aside without interfering 
with the free flow of traffic throughout the building, and without 
putting too much of a burden on reference room staff. For instance, 
a topic dealing with the Napoleonic Wars could involve junior and 
adult histories and biographies, and volumes of military history 
normally kept in the stack-room, whereas a New Zealand topic 
might be referred directly to the New Zealand room if the right 
information was not in the children’s room collection. Besides finding 
the information, the library user gained an insight into the library's 
facilities and organization. The other big decision to be made was 
the age at which they could be allowed to borrow purely adult fiction 
without depleting the more popular titles, or coming across ideas 
for which they were not ready. A safe, though not necessarily right 
decision seems to be to set an age limit below which these books 
may not be borrowed. Fifteen, the age at which young people can 
leave school and enter the adult world, should be reasonable enough 
but only if stocks of suitable fiction are held to cover syllabus require- 
ments in English can this be strictly enforced. However, if a teacher 
asks a fourteen-yeaz-old to read The God Boy, he should not expect 
a public library to supply it. 
It is unfortunate that in a large library the close relationship which 
grows up between children and librarian cannot be maintained 
Branch librarians, «and those dealing with a smaller public really 


get to know the borrowers, and can give a much more personal and 
family service. It is in these smaller units that teenagers and older 
people can be helped with their reading problems, and directed to 
a full utilization of the library facilities of this country. The essence 
of good librarianship is that each borrower receives personal and 
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individual treatment—but more than any other group, children can 
and should be given “only child” treatment. 

In conclusion I can do no better than to quote Lionel McColvin, 
“The success or failure of a library for children depends ultimately 
upon the staff who administer it.” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN REGISTRATION RULES 


Proposals from the Activities Committee to amend the Registration 
Rules (1955) were discussed by Council at its September meeting. 
The proposed amendments are: 

Rule | (iv) Delete. the words “or to a limited member of the 

Professional Section thereof.” (This is not to affect existing asso- 

Ciateships or fellowships) 

Rule 4 (iv) Delete 

Rule 5 (ii) Delete as from 1.1.62 


Rule 11 (i) Add “(c) If while in library service in New Zealand 

he ceases to be a member of the Association.” 

The major effects of these amendments will be to eliminate as 
from | January 1962 what has become known as the “back-door 
associateships” for those without the training qualifications laid down 
in the Registration Rules, and to deny an associateship to a person 
who while in library service in New Zealand ceases to be a member 
of the N.Z.L.A. 

Council decided to refer the proposed amendments to the branches 
and sectioas of the Association for comment, and to invite proposals 
for any further amendments. The replies are to be considered by the 
Activities Committee, and a final draft of the Registration Rules 
prepared by the Legislation Committee is to be placed before the 
Annual General Meeting in February 1961 for approval as bylaws 
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"SHOW ME THE GOOD PARTS” 

The American magazine Newsweek (22 August 1960) reports 
that an American scholar and ex-librarian, Robert Reisner, is engaged 
in compiling a bibliography of “titillating passages” in modern novels, 
partly as a criticism of attitudes towards sex in literature, and “partly” 
as Newsweek explains in parentheses “for kicks.” In five years Reisnet 
caims to have read 1,900 novels for a total of 600 references. 
Newsweek quotes him.as saying “It was a lot easier than you'd 
tink. Most of the novels I read I got through the public library. 

nd often, if I looked at the edge of a book opposite the spine, 
1d see a dark stripe where the book had been read and reread. Or 
sometimes I'd just put the book down on a table and let it fall open. 
I, always fell open to what I was looking for. Or I'd get a book 
with pages ripped out. That was always a sure sign. My book will 
help librarians you see. They'll know where to look to find mutilations 
of the books.” 

Reisner’s publishers are said to be still discussing with their lawyers 
the possibility of publication. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS TO OWN 

The attractively printed folder Children’s Books to Own prepared 
by the Association for Children’s Book Week this year and distributed 
through libraries and booksellers has turned out to be the N.Z.L.A.’s 
most successful publication to date. The demand, which continued 
right through Children’s Book Week with some quite substantial late 
orders, necessitated three printings with a total of 12,000 copies. 
lt seems likely that there will be a continuing demand for this pub- 
lication. One bookseller probably in anticipation of this ordered 1,000 
copies. A few hundred copies are still available from the Registrar, 
N.Z.L.A. 


PUBLIC LENDING RIGHT 

The following letter by Fred Majdalany, published in the Bookseller 
recently (no2853:1073 Ag 27 60) will be of interest to those who 
are following the debate on Sir Alan Herbert’s campaign for a “public 
lending right” on new books. New Zealand Libraries published a 
short comment in News AND NoTEs several months ago. 

“Like every other author I applaud the motive behind Sir Alan 
Herbert’s campaign. There is, however, a much simpler way of 
achieving the desired end—justice for the author. And it would have 
the advantage of involving the librarian in no administrative obliga- 
tion whatsoever. 

“All that is necessary is for the Publishers’ and Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciations to formalise an agreement that no new book (other than a 
work classifiable as educational, reference or textbook) be made 
available to the public libraries for a stipulated period after publica- 
tion—six months, perhaps. 
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“By this means the new book would be able to take its chance on 
the open market without subsidised competition. It would then enjy 
a second lease of life when it reached the libraries. The position would 
be somewhat akin to that obtaining in the film world where a film 
has a preliminary release followed by a general release. 

“This system would be of equal benefit to author, publisher, ard 
bookseller. And once it was in operation, the library borrower would 
be hardly any worse off—he would simply be getting the newest 
books a little later than people willing to pay for them.” 


ADVERTISING OF VACANCIES IN NEWSLETTER 

At the recent meeting of Councii in September Association polics 
on the acceptance of advertisements for publication in the Newsletter 
and the annotation of positions offered at salaries below the Associa- 
tion’s standards was discussed at length. Policy has been to refuse 
to accept advertisements which do not specify a salary or salary 
range, and to add to those which offer a sub-standard salary a suitable 
annotation. This policy has been subject to criticism lately, particu- 
larly from the Professional Section which as well as drawing the 
Association’s attention to several recent departures from the Associa- 
tion’s salary standards by employing authorities has considered the 
whole policy to be in need of revision and to that end has referred 
the question to professional librarians in the branches for discussion. 

Council agreed that a more positive policy is needed and decided 
that in future all advertisements should be published, whether or not 
they specify a salary, but that they should all be annotated with the 
approximate grading of the position and the appropriate standard 
salary. Where the salary is not given attention is to be drawn to 
the fact. One argument advanced in favour of the new policy is 
that where an employing authority offers a salary above the Associa- 
tion’s standards it will immediately be seen as such and will show 
that the standard scale is not unreal. 

Mr J. P. Sage and Mr E. H. Leatham have been appointed by 
the Standing Executive Committee to prepare the annotations. 


ARCHIVES ON LIBRARY EMPLOYMENT 


The need for a wider documentation of conditions of library 
employment was recognised by Council at its September meeting. A 
request from the Professional Section that the Association endeavour 
to maintain a comprehensive and up-to-date collection of conditions 
of appointment, awards, or relevant sections of awards, staff regula- 
tions, etc., covering library positions in New Zealand, was agreed 
to by Council. Such a collection, as well as being invaluable for 
future research into the status and rewards of librarianship in New 
Zealand, should prove valuable in the administration of the Asso- 
ciation’s standards, particularly the Standard Salary Scale and the 
Standards of Appointment and Employment (at present being re- 
vised by the Professional Section). 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Two more publications in the Library School bibliographical series 
lave just made their appearance. Both were compiled during the 1959 
I rofessional Course ai the Library School. 

Prost, K. E. Boat Plans and Designs (18-25 feet) and a List of 
looks for the Amateur Builder (Bibliographical series no. 3). 
l'OINTER, H. A Select Bibliography of Methods of Showing Relief on 
\faps (Bibliographical series no. 2). 

These publications are available free of charge (on a_ standing 
order basis if required) on application to the Library School, National 
Library Service, Private Bag, Wellington. 





CREEPING SOCIALISM, 1889 

I notice that the Town Clerk, in speaking of the lending 
branch of the Auckland Free Library (some 2000 volumes), remarked 
that there were not more than 1,800 out of the lot fiction! If the rate- 
payers have to be taxed to supply cheap literature to people who are 
too mean to pay the price of half a dozen drinks as a quarter’s subscrip- 
tion to a circulating library, then the least that could be done would 
be to give them something better than 90 per cent. of the reading in 
fiction—instruction, not pleasure and amusement merely, should be 
the object aimed at. As showing how the lending branch is likely 
to knock the manhood and self-reliance out of the people, it may be 
stated that the proprietors of the two excellent private circulating 
libraries immediately stopped importing books for them, feeling satis- 
fied that they would have no subscribers as soon as the lending branch 
was opened, and books could be obtained free of charge. There are 
murmurs not loud but deep among a large class of the ratepayers 
against the proposed movement, on the ground that they are no more 
called upon to find free “yellow-back” literature for the floating popu- 
lation, for that is the class likely to most benefit, than they are to find 
free books for them. No ratepayers would grudge money for improving 
the reference Library with the latest books on engineering, the indus- 
trial and manufacturing arts, agriculture, chemistry, drawing. &c., or 
any works calculated to lead to the founding of new industries; but to 
find free fiction for the loafers who make a dead set for the last new 
novel put on the shelves is too much of a good thing. 


Auckland Weekly News, 26 January, 1889 
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THE McGRAW-HILL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 











- 
This 15-volume Encyclopedia is the most comprehensive reference work 
of its kind in the English Language, presenting unrivalled coverage and 
concise, factual, basic data in all of the following areas: 


Acoustics Electricity Medical Microbiology 
Aeronautical Airframes Electronics Mineralogy & Petrology 
Agriculture & Soils Flight Science Mining Engineering 
Animal Anatomy Food Engineering Naval Architecture & 
Plant Anatomy Forestry Marine Engineering 
Animal Systematics Genetics and Evolution Nuclear Engineering 
Astronomy Geochemistry Oceanography 
Atomic, Molecular & Nuc sar Physical Geography Optics 

Physics Surficial & Historical Paleontology 
Biochemistry Geology Animal Pathology 
Biophysics Geophysics Plant Pathology 
Chemical Engineering Graphic Arts Petroleum Chemistry 
Analytical Chemistry Growth & Morphogenesis Petroleum Engineering 
Inorganic Chemistry Heat General Physiology 
Organic Chemistry Industrial & Production Plant Physiology 
Physical Chemistry Engineering Comparative Vertebrate 
Civil Engineering Low Temperature Physics Physiology 
Communications Machine Design Solid State Physics 
Conservation Mathematics Theoretical Physics 
Control Systems Mechanical Power Plant Taxonomy 
Cytology Classical Mechanics Propulsion 
Animal Ecology Metallurgical Engineering Physiological & Experimenta! 
Plant Ecology Meteorology & Climatology Psychology 
Electrical Engineering Microbiology Invertebrate Zoology 


Now, from one source, students, teachers, engineers, scientists, technicians 
and others seeking gencral information on scientific and engineering subjects 
have the distilled knowledge of each field presented by its leading authorities, 
often in the actual words of the men and women who made the basic 
discovery, did the research, devised the experiment, and made the studies 
Cross references between articles carry the reader as far as he wishes to go 
in his pursuit of general and basic knowledge on any particular subject 
Bibliographies guide him in the selection of books and other publications 
for further and more specialized studies. An annual YEARBOOK OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY will keep the Encyclopedia up to date 
and the set-owner abreast of current developments. 


15 volumes, including Index 

8900 pages, 74” x 10” 

3000 contributors 

7500 articles, alphabetically arranged 

Over 6,000,000 words 

8000 illustrations in black and white, and colour 

Comprehensive cross references 

Extensive bibliographies 

A complete Index, containing upwards of 300,000 entries 

An annual YEARBOOK OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 











Ask Your Bookseller For Information 
or Write For Illustrated Brochure to 
H. Leopold, 15 Rennison Street, S.10., Vic., 
Australia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 
I should like to reply to the article on training college libraries, by 
Miss Tibbles in the July issue. 


She is correct in stating that the librarians of the teachers’ colleges 
have “no voice” and this no doubt does contribute to the libraries 
mMaining second-rate institutiors, struggling with inadequate funds 
and insufficient qualified staff. Staffing of one librarian and one clerical 
assistant is quite unrealistic and does not allow for competent admin- 
istration of the library let alone giving instruction to students. 


Miss Tibbles made comparisons with the university librarians and 
| wonder if it is significant that they are men whereas until this year 
| believe the librarians of the teachers’ colleges have been women. 
Librarians need to be assertive and perhaps vociferous about their 
just claims and to achieve first-class libraries cooperation and not 
isolation is necessary. With this end in view I wrote in June to the 
librarians of the other colleges and suggested we collectively make 
submissions to the Commission on Education; the replies indicated that 
cooperation was necessary for solving our problems and all were keen 
on forming a sub-section of the N.Z.L.A. which I had suggested. 
However there was not enough material for a report to go forward 
nor unanimity so I submitted a report on my own account. Individu- 
ally we can still make suggestions to our principals and this is being 
done, but in the library world progress is slow. The Diploma of the 
N.Z. Library School is not worth a penny in education and my salary 
at both the Mt. Roskill Intermediate School where I was _ teacher- 
librarian and in my present position was and would be exactly the 
sume if I did not have the above qualification. 

Our problems at the teachers’ colleges are many—a major one 
being the desire of departments to build up their own libraries at the 
expense of a strong central collection, but we can and are making 
improvements and already at Auckland the principal has convinced 
the Education Board that the library needs expanding and work is in 
progress. As librarians we can best convince authorities of the import- 
ance of our work by giving high standards of service and increasing 
the services we offer even if it entails many hours of work above 
what is paid for. Status of college librarians may then rise higher 
than what one college librarian wrote, “my name is among the clerical 
staff and just above the cleaners on the Board’s pay-sheet”. 


J. A. S. BURNS 
Auckland Teachers College 











“LOMAK” 


CATALOGUE CABINETS 
AND ALL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 





DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
FOR EFFICIENT 
& LASTING SERVICE 
LOMAK FURNITURE CO. 


Ltd. 
PHONE 75-903 CHRISTCHURCH BOX 1021 














LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 

and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7°—S/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10°—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened-—— Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7°—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 
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IMPORTANT NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


OXFORD BOOKS 


A SHORT HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY, From Earliest 
Times to A.D. 1900, by T. K. Derry and Trevor I. 
Williams 47/6 NZ 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS, edited by 
S. Ary and M. Gregory; illustrated by B. E. Nicholson 


37/-—NZ 
BITTER HERBS, by Marga Minco; trans. from Dutch by 
Roy Edwards 12/3 NZ 


A STUDY OF HISTORY: Volumes 1-10 Abridged in One 
Volume, by Arnold J. Toynbee, abr. by D. C. Somervell 


55/-— NZ 

THE GREAT CONTEST: Russia and the West, by Isaac 

Deutscher 14/— NZ 
SIENA—CITY OF THE VIRGIN by Titus Burckhardt 

62/6 NZ 

WILD LIFE IN AN AFRICAN TERRITORY by F. Fraser 

Darling 28/6 NZ 

DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF HANDBAGS by 

W. C. Double 51/- NZ 


RIVAL THEORIES OF COSMOLOGY: A Symposium and 
Discussion of Modern Theories of the Structure of the 
Universe, by W. B. Bonnor and others 12/3 NZ 


. of all booksellers... 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 3 of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve, 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra § of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 7% in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 73 in. 7tin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7% in. 74 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7h in. 7i in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 84 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CCS5 8% in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 8& in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 8% in. 82 in. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 
NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 
above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 
Sizes up to 8} in. x 18 in.—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—Sd each 


Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 
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Buy your library supplies 
in convenient lots where 
quality can be relied on 


Stock up today for all your requirements—Stocks of all 
Catalogue Items always on hand. Special printing orders 
are welcome. 


Book Pocket Cut out Delivered Fiat 


Bock Card Printed two sides White 
and Buff. 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(Kraft). 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(White). 


Book Cards Supplied in Buff, White, 
Cerise and Blue. 


“Date Due” Slip Printed one colour 
(White). 


“Date Due” Slip Printed two colours 


Borrowers’ Pockets Delivered flat. 
Supplied in Green, Buff and Pink. 


Catalogue Card White. 

Ruled Catalogue Card White. 
Catalogue Slip White. 
Borrowers’ Card Pink. 

Library Exchange Label. 


A NEW ADDITION 
TO OUR RANGE 


BASCANDS LTD. PUBLISHERS PRINTERS 


P.O. BOX 774. CHRISTCHURCH 
ee Ee eee 


Mr/Mrs/Miss 
Please send free of charge Librarian 


Catalogue ([] Address 
Price List and Order Forms [—] School /College 
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NEW ZEALAND 
BOOKS 
' Published by— 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


FOOL’S GOLD 

by Henrietta Mason. Inspired by the diaries of the 
authors’ grandmother, this story has the special ring of 
truth . . . a young English girl disguises herself as a boy 
and joins a West Coast gold rush. How she is tracked 
down by an old friend with whom she falls in love, and 
the outcome of their love affair are part of an exciting 
adventure story of New Zealand in its young and bois- 
terous days. Price 12s. 6d. 


HOUSE IN HAVEN STREET 

by Helen Dawson. A thrilling detective story set in the 
South Island. Noreen, niece of a famous woman detec- 
tive, finds herself involved in exciting and dangerous 
adventures and succeeds in bringing a gang of —_— 
to justice. For boys and girls. Price 11s. 6d. 


STORY OF A NEW ZEALAND RIVER 
by Jane Mander. A beautifully written story of the early 
onions in North Auckland. Price 16s. 6d. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD 

By Ray Mount Rogers. This is a first class and dramatic 
story, set mostly in New Zealand in the first years of 
the century. Price 18s. 
SPUR OF THE MORNING 

by Alan Mulgan, this is a reprint of a tale of love, 
politics and football in early New Zealand. 12s. 6d. 


THE SHORT MADNESS 

by Arthur Manning. Set in a small anonymous New 
Zealand town, the local scene is brilliantly portrayed in 
this story of jealousy and anger. Price 12s. 6d. 


WHITE MAN’S SHOES 

by Olaf Ruhen. A topical novel of the difficulties of 
introducing civilisation to the primitive people of a 
Pacific Island. Price 15s. 


Available from the Publishers ... . 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LID. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, 
Hamilton, Lower Hutt, Timaru, Invercargill, 
London, Geelong, Perth, Sydney, Melbourne 











PRINTED BY WRIGHT & CARMAN LTD., WELLINGTON 
REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. WELLINGTON AS A MAGAZINE 





